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bird, though the natives declared that it was not. The nest is 
composed of the strips of leaves of, I think, a species of palm-tree, 
each strip being from an eighth to a quarter of an inch wide, 
and very neatly woven together, 21 inches long and 7 broad,— 
the entrance being at the bottom, and leading up a narrow sort 
of pipe 9 inches long, and turning down again into a roomy 
chamber for the reception of the eggs or young. It was sus- 
pended from the top of a bamboo. In the forest of Chasmanna 
I observed a pair of Weaver-birds building, but I did not obtain 
either. 


42. Foudia madagascariensis (Linneus). 

“ Fody.” l 

Very common at Fenerive, and also frequently seen on the 
Hivondrona. The males were beginning to assume their red 


plumage. 


43. Spermestes nana (Puch.). 
Common, especially where there is or has been cultivation. 


They generally keep in flocks of from a dozen to fifty. 


44, Mirafra hova, Hartlaub. 

< Borea.” 

In the neighbourhood of Foule Point this Lark is tolerably 
numerous, but not nearly so common as on the great plain near 
the Mangourou. On the 15th of September I observed one 
with building-material in its mouth. Iris brown, beak and legs 
flesh-colour. l 

[To be continued. ] 


XXX.—Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. EncuisH PUBLICATIONS. 


Some of our correspondents, who have expressed in their letters 
their wishes for a new and authentic catalogue of the European 
Avifauna, will, we feel sure, be pleased with the acquisition of 
Prof. Blasius’s ‘ List of the Birds of Europe’ *, lately reprinted 

* A List of the Birds of Europe. By Prof. J. H. Blasius. Reprinted 


from the German, with the author’s corrections. Norwich: Matchett and 
Stevenson. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. Price ls. 
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from the German, and “ brought out by two good friends of ‘ The 
Ibis.” This list, though in some points it does not quite meet 
our approval, we regard as certainly the most complete and the 
most satisfactory of all that have yet appeared, and likely to be 
of great assistance to the students of the European Ornis. The 
species are divided into three categories :— 


No. 

Species breeding in, or regularly visiting, Europe. ... 420 
Accidental visitors cere erten Set 1c. aa ak 103 
Varieties commonly considered as species.........- 55 
578 


And, besides these, those which rest on doubtful authority, so 
far as their occurrence in Europe is concerned, are inserted in 
their proper places, but marked with notes of interrogation. 
This is a very convenient arrangement; and another advantage 
of the present list over its predecessors is, that the names of 
the families extraneous to Europe are inserted in their places, 
so that we get a better idea of the deficiencies of European 
ornithology than is usually presented to us. While according 
this praise, however, we feel bound to mention certain ob- 
jections to Prof. Blasius’s system of nomenclature as here 
adopted. These are (1) his use of specific names given by 
authors anterior to Linnzeus—such as those of Brisson, Ray, 
and others, who were no binominalists, and have no claim to 
have their appellations employed in a binominal system ; (2) his 
refusal to use names originally proposed as specific in a generic 
sense*. This practice renders obligatory the employment of 
many generic terms which are either new or in little use, and 
introduces a fresh element of discord among naturalists. These 
are direct infractions of the code of laws of nomenclature put 
forward by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which we consider the best set of rules ever drawn up 
for the guidance of naturalists on this difficult subject. There 


* Such as Locustella for the Locustella rayi, which is called Parnopia (!) 
locustella ; Cisticola for the C. schenicola, Bp., which is termed Schenicola 
cisticola ; Francolinus for the F. vulgaris, which is called Chetopus franco- 
linus, &c. 
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is, of course, much to be said on Prof. Blasius’s side of both 
these questions, and we do not quarrel with him for following 
his own system in these matters. We merely refuse to follow 
his lead ourselves, and we attempt to dissuade others from so 
doing. 

It would not be difficult, of course, to fill several pages with 
criticisms on such a fertile subject as a ‘ List of European Birds,’ 
but we shall content ourselves on the present occasion with a 
very few remarks. 

Falco dichrous of Ehrhardt now appears to be certainly nothing 
more than Falco eleonore,—Dr. Kriiper having obtained from. 
the Cyclades specimens of this bird from the very locality (if 
we understand aright) where Ehrhardt had procured it (cf. Journ. 
f. Orn. 1862, pp. 487-439). 

Aquila nevioides must, we think, be promoted into the first 
rank of species “breeding in, or regularly visiting, Europe,” 
Dr. Brehm’s Spanish Aguila adalberti being certainly neither 
more nor less than this bird. 

Micronisus badius. We do not know upon whose authority 
this Indian species is inserted in the European list. The ex- 
amples of Micronisus from Syria which we have examined do 
not seem referable here (see Ibis, 1859, p. 390), and it is, we 
believe, this same form which is occasionally met with within 
the confines of South-eastern Europe. 

Telephonus tschagra. We doubt the occurrence of this bird 
even as a straggler in Europe. The localities given in Tem- 
minck’s Manuel are utterly unreliable, and modern testimony is 
against the presence of this bird in Spain. It should be placed 
in the category of “ doubtfuls.” 

Turdus fuscatus, Pallas, is rightly inserted among the strag- 
glers that visit Europe; but Turdus naumanni (figured ‘Ibis,’ 1862, 
pl. x. p. 319) is omitted. We are only acquainted with this bird 
as an inhabitant of Eastern Asia; but, according to the latest 
supplement to Naumann’s Birds of Europe, it is of not unfre- 
quent occurrence in Hungary. 


The twenty-third volume of the ‘Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, which was published last year, 
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contains a translation by Mr. Henry L. B. Ibbetson of a pam- 
phlet on ‘ Destructive Insects, and the immense utility of Birds,’ 
by Professor von Tschudi. Of course the sympathies of every 
ornithologist must be with both the author and his translator ; 
but this publication is not quite free from the fault, so common 
in all others we have seen on the same subject, of assuming that 
because one set of opinions is right, it follows that the contrary 
set must be wrong. There is a good deal more to be said on 
the other side of the question than many people will allow. We 
hope it will not be supposed for an instant that we are defend- 
ing the wholesale destruction of birds in any way; but if man 
disturbs the balance of nature in a good many ways, as he 
assuredly does, it is clear that he is not a neutral power in the 
great “struggle for life.” Hence one side often gets an undue 
advantage, and requires a corresponding check. to restore the 
equilibrium. The following extract may serve to explain why 
some species of birds, which are certainly not particularly perse- 
cuted, often become scarce in localities where they were formerly 
abundant, and it may also help to account for the often-noticed 
scarcity of small birds on the Continent of Europe :— 
“Generally speaking, the progressive cultivation of the earth 
is not very favourable to animals living in freedom..... But 
it has been especially hostile to birds. The hospitable thickets 
diminish yearly: man forces onward the limits of his domain ; 
he masters the as yet uncultivated soil, and draws from it rich 
harvests. Large tracts of woodland are cleared to supply the 
wants of an increasing population and the heavy demands of 
industry. The large trees formerly left standing in the midst 
of a field, in which numberless small animals found a refuge, 
are made away with, or replaced sometimes by the small fruit- 
tree. Long rows of hedges, the hiding-place of a whole host of 
birds, meet with the like fate; and these, too, were of other 
use, for they attracted quantities of caterpillars, which fed on 
their green leaves, and thus spared the orchards. All the littie 
nooks so useful to birds, both as hatching-places and hunting- 
grounds, disappear one by one. In woods, the mistake of cutting 
down, right and left, old trees full of small holes has been, unfor- 
tunately, understood too late, and thereby numbers of the best 
VOL. V. 2 B 
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Insectivora have been deprived of commodious nesting-places ; 
unavailing regrets from those incessantly exposed to the havocs 
of wood-insects will follow on the disappearance, for years to 
come, of their best and most active allies of the forest.” 

Prof. von Tschudi gives an amusing account of the periodical 
mania for killing birds which every year seizes the Italians, but 
the passage is too long to extract here. The pamphlet has been 
carelessly printed ; the scientific names are misspelt most cruelly. 
Even the common names are not always correct. Will the 
British farmer recognize an old acquaintance in the “ Rock Crow 
(Corvus frugilegus)” ? We should rather imagine not. 


2. FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


We must confess to having no fewer than nine Numbers of 
the ‘ Revue et Magasin de Zoologie’ that have hitherto received 
no attention from us. Those for July and August in the past 
year contam M. Jules Verreaux’s translation of Mr. Alfred 
Newton’s pamphlet on Egg-collecting, which was formerly 
noticed by us (Ibis, 1860, p. 415); and we trust, with M. 
Guérin- Méneville, that its publication in French will be found 
of advantage to the oologists of that nation. Our German 
brethren have already for some two years had the benefit of the 
hints it contains, as it was translated by Dr. Baldamus in the 
‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ for 1860; and separately printed 
copies of it in that language may be had from the publisher’s 
agents in London, Messrs. Williams and Norgate, for circulation 
among the correspondents of English oologists. M.J. Vian has 
a “ Notice sur quelques Oiseaux d’Europe,” which is illustrated 
by a plate representing the eggs, chick, and young in its first 
plumage of Limosa cinerea, the specimens having been obtained 
‘from the Russian province of Archangel, where it breeds. The 
first article in the ‘ Revue ’ for this year is by M. O. DesMurs, and 
consists of a “ Notice sur loeuf de |’ Alca impennis,” to which are 
appended two plates, from his own designs, of a couple of these 
rarities which were formerly in his possession, and now, with 
the rest of his collection, form part of the magnificent Museum 
at Philadelphia. We do not quite agree with the author that 


this egg “a été jusqu’ici trés-imparfaitement représenté,” un- 
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less indeed he only means that a very limited number of ex- 
amples have been figured; for Mr. Hewitson’s three plates in 
the different editions of his work are as near perfection as we 
could wish. M. DesMurs states that he once had a third spe- 
cimen also, which we presume from what he says was the origi- 
nal of two of the three figures given by Thienemann. What has 
subsequently become of it we are not informed. In the last 
Number of the ‘ Revue’ we have received, that for March of the 
present year, M. Marchand commences some observations on the 
“ Poussins des Oiseaux d’Europe couverts de duvet à la sortie 
de Vceuf.” They are illustrated by two plates, one representing 
the chick of Recurvirostra avocetta, the other that of Phalaropus 
hyperboreus. M. Marchand has reason to complain of his artist, 
the latter plate being extremely unlike the original. But we 
must record our satisfaction that the ranks of French ornitholo- 
gists have been swelled by the addition of these two gentlemen 
(MM. Vian and Marchand), and we beg leave to congratulate 
them on their successful début. They have brought into pro- 
minence a branch of ornithology which has hitherto received 
very little attention; and we hope that they will continue their 
labours in the same field. 


3. GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The ‘ Monatsbericht’ of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin for March 1863 contains a notice by Dr. W. Peters of a 
new form of Thrush, allied to Bessonornis, from the Mozambique, 
for which the name Cichladusa is proposed. The typical species 
is C. arquata, discovered by Dr. Peters near Sena, on the Zam- 
besi. A second species of the same form in the Berlin Museum 
is Heuglin’s Crateropus guttatus, from Amiop in N.E. Africa 
(8° N.L). 


Since we last noticed our well-known and excellent contem- 
porary, the ‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ (Ibis, 1862, p. 381), we 
have received the fourth and fifth parts of last year’s volume, 
and the first of that for the present year. The principal papers 
contained in them seem to be Dr. Th.O. Heuglin’s “Contributions 
to the Ornithology of North-castern Africa,” Lieutenant Alexander 

2BR 
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v. Homeyer’s “ Account of the Birds of the Balearic Islands,” Dr. 
Bolle’s “ Description of Anthus bertheloti,” already printed in this 
Magazine (Ibis, 1862, p. 343), the conclusion of Herr Preyer’s 
paper on the Great Auk, and Dr. Kriiper’s “ Ornithological No- 
tices of Greece,” wherein he details at greater length some of the 
exploits already recorded in these pages by Mr. Simpson (Ibis, 
1860, pp. 375 and 378). Herr v. Homeyer designates a topical 
variety of the Common Crossbill, which he says is of common 
occurrence even in summer in Majorca, as ‘ Crucirostra curvi- 
rostra, var. balearica, a fact interesting to those naturalists who 
look on local races as incipient species. The Ornis of the Bale- . 
aric Islands has very few, if any, African tendencies. Fringilla 
celebs, Chlorospiza chloris, and Parus ceruleus occur there just 
as in Europe, instead of their Algerian representatives, F. spodio- 
genia, C. aurantiwentris, and P. ultramarinus. As a sort of set- 
off to this, we may mention Dr. Altum’s record of the occurrence 
of Picus numidicus near Minster in the north of Germany—cer- 
tainly a remarkable turning-up of the “irrepressible African.” 
Herr Preyer’s concluding paper is of great importance to those 
who are interested in the history of the Alca impennis. We can- 
not refrain from expressing our regret that he has not seen, or, 
if he has seen, has not referred to, the account of Mr. Wolley’s 
researches contained in one of our former volumes (Ibis, 1861, 
pp. 374 et seq.) ; for many of the details there set down are in 
«lirect contradiction to those given by Herr Preyer, and his com- 
ments upon them might have been valuable. He has resusci- 
tated one fact of especial consequence. This is an account, 
written in the first part of the 17th century, and printed in the 
first volume of ‘ Grénland’s Historiske Mindesmærker ’ (Kjoben- 
havn, 1838, pp. 123-134), of a visit made some fifty years be- 
fore to certain islands on the east coast of Greenland, called 
Gunnbjérnsskjeerene, and generally identified with the Danell’s 
(1652) or Graah’s (1830) islands of later geographers, lymg in 
latitude 65° 20' N. An Icelander, by name Látra Clemens, or 
Clement of Latur, sailed thither with two boats, one of which 
he is stated to have laden with Gare-Fowls (AlaSit bátinn annan 
mes geirfugl) at these skerries. The eastern coast of Greenland 
has often been supposed (see J. W. Clark in ‘ Vacation Tourists,’ 
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1861, p. 324, and Dr. Hartlaub, “ Bericht,” &c., in Wiegmann’s 
Archiv, 1858, p. 55) to be the last resort of Alca impennis, but 
hitherto. no positive information has been received that the bird 
ever occurred there. The three islands called Danell’s Ger are 
the last known spots on the coast of Hast Greenland until lat. 
69° 15! is reached, the intervening parts never having been sur- 
veyed, though land was sighted here and there by Scoresby. 
We may also take this opportunity of saying we think Herr 
Preyer has exaggerated the number of former breeding-places of 
this bird in Iceland. He omits to notice the fact that Professor 
Steenstrup, with apparently good reason, suggests (Vidensk. 
Meddelels. 1855, pp. 115-116) that Herr Preyer’s “ Geirfuglas- 
ker IV.,” mentioned by Olafsen as lying some miles off the 
BrerSamerkrsandr, is really identical with his “ Geirfuglasker 
III.,” stated by Olavius to exist off Breidalsvik. At all events, 
the former is ignored in the best maps of Iceland, and is not 
laid down even in that which accompanies Herr Preyer’s own 
travels in Iceland. 

Since the above was written, ‘Heft VI., which completes the 
volume for 1862, has reached us. What seems most worthy of 
note is the discovery, by the Marquis O. Antinori, of a species 
of Weaver-bird in the neighbourhood of Alexandria (Egypt), 
which he describes as Estrelda melanorhyncha. Dr. Cabanis also 
identifies our Pipilo albicollis (P. Z. S. 1858, p. 304) with the 
Tanagra rutila of Lichtenstein—rightly enough, we dare say, as 
he has access to the typical specimen in the Berlin Museum. 


We have only lately seen a copy of Dr. Burmeister’s ‘ Reise 
durch die La Plata Staaten ’*, though the preface to the second 
volume (whereby we learn with regret that the learned author 
has now finally abandoned his native country) is dated two years 
ago. A list of the species of birds met with by Dr. Burmeister 
in the Argentine Republic has been already published in the 
‘Journal für Ornithologie,’ and noticed in this Journal +. We 
now, however, have this in a much more complete form in the 
“ Systematische Uebersicht der Thiere des La Platagebiectes,” 
which is annexed to the second volume of Dr. Burmeister’s 

* 2 vols. 8vo. Halle, 1861, + See Ibis, 1861, p. 200. 
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‘Travels? We have also many valuable notes on distribution, 
habits, &c., both appended to the account of each species and 
diffused throughout the narrative. The ornithology of La Plata 
is, naturally enough, very peculiar. The forms are nearly entirely 
such as are fitted to inhabit the vast pampas of which the greater 
portion of the republic consists, and with which the life-like 
sketches of Head and Darwin have made English readers long 
ago familiar. The species enumerated in Dr. Burmeister’s 
‘ Uebersicht ’ are 263, viz.— 


Rapaces: 4-920 ease OM 
Seansores . . . . . . I6 | 
Insessores :-— 

Strisores sen 15 | 

Clamatores. . . . c } 149 

Canoræ . ya l a63 species. 
Columbæ : | 
Rasores. . . . . . . T 
Currentes . . ... . 1 
Crale ae Se a 
Natatores . . . . . . 28 


We see by this summary how far inferior in richness of species 
is La Plata to the southern provinces of Brazil, where within a 
much smaller area Dr. Burmeister met with 810 species of birds. 
The results of three years’ travels in La Plata have not furnished 
means of ascertaining the existence of even one-third of this 
number. 

The most remarkable discovery of Dr. Burmeister in the class 
of birds during his three years’ expedition in La Plata was cer- 
tainly the new Cariama, which Dr. Hartlaub has named, after 
its discoverer, Dicholophus burmeisteri. Other fine novelties are 
Geobemon rufipennis and Saltatricula multicolor, both note- 
worthy additions to the class of birds. 


4, Durc PUBLICATIONS. 


The second livraison of the ‘Revue Méthodique et Critique’ 
of the collections of the Dutch National Museum of Natural 
History at Leyden contains the completion of the catalogue of 
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Rapaces, by Dr. Schlegel, a catalogue of the specimens of Pitta, 
by Dr. Schlegel, and the commencement of a catalogue of what 
is termed “ Buccones,” by Lieut. A. Goffin. The general résumé 
of the “Aves Rapaces” shows that the Leyden collection now 
contains 2002 specimens, illustrating 333 species of this group 
of birds. This is probably only surpassed by the series in the 
collection of the Norwich and Norfolk Museum, towards the 
perfection of which Mr. J. H. Gurney has devoted so much time 
and trouble. 

The series of the genus Pitta in the Leyden Museum has long 
been celebrated for its extent and beauty. Prof. Schlegel cata- 
logues 29 species, appearing in this group to ignore what he has 
hitherto termed con-species, and to consider all the representative 
forms of the different islands of specific value. The deficiencies 
of the Leyden Museum appear to be four only, namely, P. cyanea, 
Blyth, of Aracan, P. rubrinucha of Bouru, P. crassirostris of the 
Sula Islands, and P. nympha of China. Two species new to 
science are recorded, both from the island of Bangka, between 
Sumatra and Borneo. These are, Pitta megarhyncha, representing 
P. cyanoptera of Sumatra, and P. bangkana, representing P. 
atricapilla of Borneo. But the singular fact is this, and one 
almost without parallel, as far as we know :—if P. bangkana be 
really distinct, we have a species occurring in Borneo and Su- 
matra, and a different one found in an island exactly inter- 
mediate between these two. 


The second livraison of the ‘ Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
de Dierkunde’ contains several ornithological articles. Dr. 
Schlegel describes (p. 56) the Buceros nagtglasti, already referred 
to in his catalogue of the specimens of this group in the Leyden 
Museum. This is perhaps the same as Mr. Gould’s Toccus 
hartlaubi, P. Z. S. 1860, p.380. Next follows the same author’s 
notice of three species of Ptilopus—P. bernsteini, P. hugonianus, 
and P. insolitus. Dr. Schlegel has already communicated a 
note on the synonymy of the first of these species (see antea, 
p. 120). On Dr. Schlegel’s next contribution, relating to the 
Fruit-pigeons allied to Treron aromatica, we have already given 
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Mr. Wallace’s remarks in a separate communication (anted, 
. p. 318). 
5. AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The din of arms around Washington does not seem to deter 
Prof. Baird from his peaceful labours at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He has lately printed and widely distributed a list 
of the desiderata of the Smithsonian collection, as regards the 
birds of Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies. This 
is, we believe, preparatory to the completion of a catalogue of 
the birds of this portion of America, which Prof. Baird has had . 
for some time in preparation. Though the list is not very long, 
considering the number of species exhibited in the complete 
Ornis of these regions, 1t would take up too much space for our 
Journal. We must, therefore, request such of our readers as 
would like to possess it to apply to Prof. Baird, who will forward 
it by post to any one who takes an interest, or who may be in- 
clined to assist him in the task he has before him. 


Mr. D.G. Elhot, of New York, has now published the sixth 
part of his ‘Monograph of the genus Pitta, to the progress of 
which we have on several occasions alluded, together with a 
supplementary part, in which the preface, title-page, &e., are 
given, and the whole work brought to a conclusion. The total 
number of plates 1s 31, each of which illustrates a species of the 
genus,—Pitta crassirostris of Wallace alone being unfigured, as 
Mr. Elhot is unable to assure himself of its distinctness from P. 
irena. A table showing the geographical distribution of the 
species is given after the introduction. Mr. Elliot separates the 
Pitte into two groups. The first of these, Brachyurus, in which 
the tail is short and rounded, contains the greater number of the 
species. The term Pitta he reserves for the second section, with 
the more elongated and cuneate tail, of which only three species 
are known. We believe Mr. Elliot has correctly included in his 
work all the known species of the group, except the two new 
species from Bangka lately described by Prof. Schlegel (see 
anteà, p. 359). We cannot but congratulate Mr. Elliot upon 
the determined way in which he has brought his work to a 
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conclusion, in spite of the many difficulties which his residence 
in New York and the critical circumstances of the times have 
raised against him. It would be untrue to say it is not open to 
criticism upon some points; but how few undertakings of the 
sort rise above the standard of mediocrity ! 

We cannot but conscientiously commend Mr. Elliot’s work to 
our brother-ornithologists, and advise them to make an early 
application for copies of it, as the drawings are now erased from 
the stones, and the number left for sale is very limited. 


We have several other American publications in hand, a 
notice of which we are compelled, by want of space, to defer 
until our next issue. 


XXXI.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed “ To the 
Editor :”— 
To the Editor of € The Ibis.’ 


Sır, — Having been enabled, by another winter in Egypt, to 
continue the observations on the habits and nidification of the 
Spotted Cuckoo (Cuculus glandarius), made last year in company 
with my friend Mr. Allen, and communicated by him in the 
September Number of ‘ The Ibis’ *, I venture to send you the 
following extracts from my note-book, trusting that the interest 
of the subject will prove sufficient excuse for the rough form in 
which they are presented, especially as I consider that they 
clearly establish the fact of the parasitic habits of this bird, at 
least as far as Egypt is concerned. Last year I had the pleasure 
of presenting to the Zoological Society a young C. glandarius, 
taken by me from a nest of Corvus corniz; and this year, as will 
be seen from the subjoined notes, I have obtained, in repeated 
instances, both eggs and young birds from similar situations. 


Jan. 20th. Near Thebes, shot two C. glandarius in a “ sont ”- 
grove, the female with ovaries very much developed. Seeing a 
nest of Corvus cornix in one of the trees of the same grove, I 


* See Ibis, 1862, p. 357. 


